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IMPEMUH W IMPEELO. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "PASTILLES." 

E that hath eyes let him see, 
I says the proverb, and there is 
more in the injunction than mere 
I wit. Who is there that sees things 
as they are ? Not the man whose 
prejudices overtop his reason: he 
sees through a medium which destroys 
his vision, as the cross-grained glass of 
the window-pane hlurs and disfigures 
whatever passes hefore it. Beauty, to 
his eyes, is only comparative — it is, 
indeed, quite full of imperfeetions ; and, 
although he may fail to point out, in 
detail, the particular defects, he is yet 
very confident in his expressions of a 
general and undefined character. Such 
a person we meet upon all sides — in pub- 
lic and private circles, and it is only by 
great patience that we can endure his 
arrogance, ignorance, and blunted sensi- 
bilities. But, does not " the public," in 
a great degree, conform its taste to the 
dictum of such a critic ? It is a sad truth 
that conceit and assumption hold higher 
sway than the quiet virtues of the man of 
true worth ; and, in art and literature, as 
in politics, it is the continued clamor of 
the emptiest heads which fills the "pub- 
lic ear," in no small degree giving di- 
rection to the channels into which the 
public directs its benefits. 

Nor does he see things aright who goes 
to the other extreme of tolerating what 
is wrong from the mere disinclination of 
contradiction, or to shirk the respon- 
sibility of entertaining and defending an 
opinion of his own. We have, in almost 
every community, persons who never 
have an opinion, or, having one, are afraid 
to express it. Such a one always says 
"yes," does no one any harm, and, it 
must be confessed, does no great amount 
of good. He seems to have been made 
to fill up the gaps in society, ready to be 
placed anywhere, answering to every 
call. We scarce know who does most 
harm, the egotist or non-committalist. 
The one injures by his opinions; the 
other by his want of opinion. 

Between these extremes there is every 
variety of individualism. When two per- 
sons scarcely ever agree upon the most 
palpable properties of matter, how is it 
possible that there shall be harmony in 
the impalpable properties of mind ? 



Opinion is a most intangible something, 
moving masses and yet without a locus 
quo; one thing to-day, another to-morrow ; 
directing at one moment, and mis-di- 
recting at another : independent, absolute, 
imperative ; righting and wronging ever. 

It is a wise man, indeed, who sees 
things as he should. It is a just man 
who, seeing things rightly, expresses his 
opinion, yet seeks to wrong none. It is a 
brave man who, holding opinions formed 
after careful consideration and from just 
premises, dares to utterhis sentiments even 
though opposition threatens retaliation. 

Are these axioms, dear reader ? May 
be they are, but for all that they merit 
respectful consideration from the moral 
they preach, which is, charity for our 
kind, and respect for ourselves, where 
respect is not vanity nor egotism. We 
plead for cosmopolitan charity, but must 
not confound toleration with a want of 
appreciation for what is progressive, 
aggressive, self-sustained, where these 
qualities are the expression of a clear 
mind and earnest heart. We merit 
"leaders" in society, in commerce, in 
politics, in religion, in literature, since 
leaders are necessary to the success of 
any cause, and for the reason that, by 
granting such a position to those who 
make the various questions a speciality, 
we encourage wisdom, application, sa- 
gacity, truth, to especial developments. 
Yet, having "leaders" does not argue 
that all should be given up to them. 
They should be regarded as instruments 
to accomplish ends and results which we 
ourselves prescribe. We shall become 
the true guardians of progress, when we 
exercise an intelligent watchfulness over 
our exponents and teachers, ever ready to 
grant favor and credit where these are 
earned, and as strenuously withholding 
them when they seem not justly due. 

In a word — 

" A man's a man for a* that." 
And while we concede to others the right 
of private judgment, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, the most latitudinarian exercise 
of mind and body, we shall be less than 
men if our individuality is so obliterated 
that even the street walks shall refuse to 
echo our footsteps, and men and society 
can tyrannize over us at will. 

To be a man requires more than sex — 
it implies bravery, truth, dovotion to the 
right ; if these be wanting the manly is 
wanting, and we have the name without 
its virtues. 



John Murray, London, has just 
published an interesting work by Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinson, " On Color, and on 
the Necessity for a General Diffusion ot 
Taste among all Classes," of which the 
Athenaum says: 

" It is a book on color, written in a 
very gray and neutral ink by a man of 
authority, who, illustrating his work with 
examples of good and bad taste, evinces an 
honest and praiseworthy desire of rais- 
ing England to a level of other countries 
in Art. It is one of those useful, stock- 
taking books, which all sciences, at cer- 
tain stages of progress, require. * * * 
The author assigns the first rank as 
colorists to the Italians, the next to the 
French. Englishmen he puts third, but 
above the German. * * * Of the 
rules for color Sir J. Wilkinson draws up, 
the following are the most practical: 
That natural objects used in decoration 
should not be direct copies of nature; 
that the primaries should predominate, 
though scarlet is better than pure red; 
that yellow should be placed between or 
near red and blue to prevent the effect of 
purple; that there is harmony of sim- 
ilarity and also of contrast ; that allow- 
ance be made for simultaneous contrast 
and the effect of candle-light ; that, par- 
ticularly on walls, clear spaces be left for 
repose of eye. A great quantity of the 
same color in one part, and little or none 
of it in another, are fatal to the general 
effect, and disturb the balance of colors. 
Large masses of single color should not 
catch the eye ; it should receive at the 
same moment, the combination of several 
colors. Spots and monotonous lines 
should also be avoided. It is, however, 
allowable to have a mass, or ground, of 
one color in the center, and a border of 
several colors round it. Bright green 
may be introduced to brighten up a com- 
position, but not in masses except as a 
ground ; and when used in great quantity, 
it is a sign of an artificial and debased 
taste, in those compositions, however, 
which are to be seen mostly by candle- 
light, a greater proportion of green may 
be used. * * Gray or some other neutral 
(or intermediate) colors answer well as a 
ground, and soften the abruptness of con- 
trast (as of Jblack and white) when requir- 
ed. Two of the primaries may harmonize ■ 
better with each other than any other two 
of them ; and olive and red, or blue and 
yellow, or red and yellow, accord in 
different ratios." 



